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“Cogito, ergo , sum ” he also famously said. It is a formula I have always 
been uncomfortable with. It implies that a living being that does not 
do what we call thinking is somehow second-class. To thinking, cogi¬ 
tation, I oppose fullness, embodiedness, the sensation of being—not a 
consciousness of yourself as a kind of ghostly reasoning machine think¬ 
ing thoughts, but on the contrary the sensation—a heavily affective 
sensation—of being a body with limbs that have extension in space, of 
being alive to the world. 
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Installation view including Big Red Sun, 2000, 
in foreground 
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It Begins with Beauty 

Ethics and Imagination in the 
Work of Diana Thater 


Even artistic experimentation and creation that is not explicitly 
political can do important political work, sometimes revealing the limits 
of our imagination and at other times fueling it. 

MICHAEL HARDT AND ANTONIO NEGRI 


S tanding at one end of a corridor, I was beckoned forward by subtle shifts of color from 
lush blue to deep indigo that suffused the four successive cabinet galleries that lay 
ahead of me. 1 These jewel-lilce tones were the result of gels roughly keyed to times of 
day (from morning light to midnight) that had been applied to the windows. At the other 
end of the corridor was a larger room in which, through the aperture of the doorway, 
I could see billowy clouds projected against the walls, across corners, and up onto the ceiling. As I 
moved through the corridor and entered the larger gallery, I could see projectors on the floor, along 
with fluorescent tubes whose bright white light essentially dissolved the edges of the projected 
images. Seen up close, the clouds began to expand and move upward, less like cumulus clouds and 
more like the slow swelling of smoke from an enormous explosion or fire. The effect was mesmer¬ 
izing, and so surprisingly at home in the classically proportioned galleries of the Stedelijlc Museum 
in Amsterdam, despite the work’s connection to the artist’s (and my) hometown of Los Angeles. 

I had previously seen Diana Thater’s White is the Color (2002) in 2004, at 1301PE in Los 
Angeles, where it did not include the gels and immediately evoked Southern California’s devastating 
wildfires, which occur with frightening regularity, forcing people from their homes and destroying 
the delicate habitats of thousands of animals. Entering the small gallery space and gazing upward, 
a viewer was instantly confronted with projected images of towering plumes of smoke that called 
to mind the eighteenth-century feeling of the sublime; a destructive and uncontrollable natural 
phenomenon had been aestheticized and interiorized. However, seen again several years later and 
thousands of miles away in the Netherlands, in a context informed by the setting’s own natural 
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phenomena (including the legendary Dutch light) and cultural history, White is the Color deferred 
that experience, segueing instead from the beautiful (the gels) and the pictorial (the images of the 
clouds whose movement was undetectable from a distance) towards a kind of “self-conscious sub¬ 
lime.” The spectral progression of adjacent blue tones merged seamlessly with the architecture, 
ultimately emptying into the dim white cube of the larger gallery. As the work’s title suggests, white 
in light indicates the presence of all color; rather than use projected light as if it were pure or free 
of chromatic associations, the work instead invoked all the relationships that white might invite. 2 

In some ways the work at the Stedelijlc suggested a deconstructed James Turrell Skyspace— 
the reflexive phenomenology of the older artist’s famous apothegm, “seeing yourself see,” channeled 
through a filter of Structuralist film theory and environmental aesthetics. Yet to describe seeing 
White is the Color as a cerebral encounter would be to sell it (and its viewers) short; rather, it was an 
embodied experience marked by the coexistence of pleasure, revelation, dislocation, and contempla¬ 
tion. The sublime semiotics of the work’s original presentation had been productively complicated 
by the annexation of “the beautiful.” 


White is the Color, 2002 
Two video projectors, two players, two fluorescent 
light fixtures, and Lee filters; dimensions variable 
Installation views in Taking Place, Stedelijk 




AMONG THOSE WHO TOOK UP THE PROBLEM OF DEFINING BEAUTY IN ART DURING THE 
late twentieth century was philosopher Arthur Danto, in his catalogue essay accompanying the 1999 
exhibition Regarding Beauty at the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden in Washington. At the 
end of a decade during which many critics and curators, if not artists, were deeply concerned with 
reasserting the role beauty might play in art, 3 Danto revisited the Western history of philosophical 
engagement with the beautiful and aesthetics (a word that, he notes, derives from the Greek word 
for sense experience). Central to this discussion, of course, is Immanuel Kant, who famously identi¬ 
fied the role of the senses (in experiencing pleasure) and of subjectivity (as taste) in making aesthetic 
judgments. And while those judgments were based on individual sensation rather than reason or 
cognition, for Kant, their universality was what ultimately determined their validity. Danto’s essay 
pushes the theorizing of beauty further along, drawing in the thinking of George Santayana, who 
saw beauty as a projection whose form might be regarded as pleasure objectified; David Hume, 
whose ideas offer a point of connection between artistic beauty, critical reasoning, and morality; 
and Friedrich Hegel, whose own writings on aesthetics ultimately propel Danto toward the conclu¬ 
sion that beauty in art represents an interplay of sense and reason. 4 

However, the reassertion of beauty as a relevant concept for art at the twilight of the twen¬ 
tieth century was regarded as radical precisely because of its suppression, which Danto traces 
back to Dada—in particular the work of Marcel Duchamp. The Dadaists, he charges, were the first 

to displace beauty as a criterion for art. While many artists 
associated with that movement exchanged beauty for insub¬ 
ordination and negative aesthetic strategies such as parody 
and buffoonery that drew attention to the horrors of war, 
Duchamp sidestepped the issue of aesthetics altogether. He 
chose his readymades specifically for their anaesthetic qual¬ 
ities, meaning one object could not be judged better than 
another by virtue of its physical appearance, and sensory 
experience would yield little to nothing of an object’s mean¬ 
ing. Aesthetic judgment was rendered irrelevant in the face of 
such banal, mass-produced items—though that did not stop 
even some of Duchamp’s collectors from clumsily attempting 
to make some kind of formal reading of them. 

By the early 1990s, Duchamp’s provocative ges¬ 
tures had spawned a number of art movements—including 
Conceptual art, Institutional Critique, and even Relational 
Aesthetics—that marginalized discussions of taste and aesthet¬ 
ics in favor of intellectual and social engagement. Traditional 
modes such as representational painting were seen by many 
as anachronistic, and the very notion of authorship had been 
called into question, as a significant constituency within the 
late twentieth-century art world grappled with various issues 
raised by Structuralism and Poststructuralism around the con¬ 
tingency and instability of meaning. 
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In reaction, a handful of critics petitioned for a return to aesthetics, asserting that art had 
become subservient to a congealed rehash of continental theory. Foremost among these was Dave 
Hickey, whose provocative writings (originally published in the Los Angeles-based journal Art Issues , 
then gathered in the 1994 book Invisible Dragon: Essays on Beauty) sparked controversy in the L.A. 
art community. The book began with an anecdote about how, during a panel discussion, Hickey 
had declared (albeit on a lark) that beauty would be the defining issue of the 1990s to a nonplussed 
audience of academics. His prophecy, partly self-fulfilled, was surprisingly accurate. The rest, as 
they say, is art history. 

Hickey's conception of beauty differs from Danto's in that it represents a decidedly prag¬ 
matic, American, and democratic set of values that accommodates both commerce and consensus 
(echoing Kant). It advocates for freedom and pleasure on the part of the viewer over fealty to any 
civilizing external authority, including the artist's own intentions. 5 Hickey himself had originally 
pursued postgraduate studies in French Structuralism but found most of its interpreters in the art 
world somewhat bloodless and lacking in imagination, drawing parallels between them and the 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century art academies. His vociferous essays attest to a belief in the 
revolutionary power of art and, while his politics may have differed from those of his academically 
affiliated peers at the time, his ideas are nonetheless underscored by a sense of applied ethics: “The 
utility of beauty as a legitimate recourse resides in its ability to locate us as physical creatures in a 
live, ethical relationship with other human beings in the physical world." 6 

IT WOULD BE HISTORICALLY MISREPRESENTATIVE TO LAUNCH INTO AN EXEGESIS ON 
beauty in Thater's work without mentioning the discourses around beauty as they were constructed 
in Los Angeles during the 1990s. This is the context into which she emerged as an artist, and the con¬ 
text in which she was compelled to define her own position vis-a-vis ideas of beauty and the legacy 
of Conceptualism, which continued to be felt in the city's various art schools. The polemical heat 
of the beauty-versus-theory debates meant artists such as Thater—whose works of that period are 
often immensely colorful, dynamic, and visually satisfying, but whose practice was informed by a 
strong theoretical foundation and a graduate degree—found themselves in a quandary. The response 
to the exhibition Pure Beauty , in which Thater participated, is illustrative. Opening in 1994 at the 
Museum of Contemporary Art (MOCA) in Los Angeles, the show featured the work of seven local 
artists of roughly the same generation: Richard Hawkins, T. Kelly Mason, Jorge Pardo, Sarah Seager, 
Thaddeus Strode, Thater, and Pae White. (It was initially conceived for the American Center in 
Paris but MOCA's director at the time felt the show should also be seen in Los Angeles.) While some 
praised the exhibition, others lamented a lack of beauty or complained that there were no new 
ideas in evidence. For instance, the late Los Angeles Times critic William Wilson observed that the 
exhibition title “serves to remind us that there is no intention to address beauty here and, worse, it 
suggests that this idea-dependent sphere of the art world hasn't had a fresh one in years." 7 (Ouch!) 

Such was the situation roughly two generations after the renowned program at California 
Institute of the Arts (CalArts) made Los Angeles a center for Conceptual art during the 1970s, 
thanks to the artists who oversaw the program, including Michael Asher, Douglas Huebler, and 
John Baldessari. 8 Among the program's graduates were Mike Kelley, Stephen Prina, and Christopher 
Williams, who all stayed in Los Angeles rather than follow the expected path to New York after 
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graduation and were instructors at Art Center College of Design during the late 1980s, when Thater 
was pursuing her MFA there. Thater’s academic training and theoretical leanings placed her squarely 
in this lineage, as reflected in the phrase “neo-structuralist installation,” which she coined while still 
in school to describe her practice. However, her broadly inflected work demanded discourses not 
yet fully developed—or perhaps lying dormant somewhere in the eighteenth century—to parse it. 

For Pure Beauty , Thater created two works, Snake River and Wyoming Alogon (both 1994). 
Like her other installations, these works were conceived for a specific architectural context (in this 
case, the new American Center building in Paris, designed by Frank Gehry) but could be adapted 
to other spaces and configurations. Snake River featured three video monitors and three laserdisc 
players, all arranged somewhat loosely on the floor and connected by snaking cables and a power 
strip. The monitors showed footage the artist had shot at a nature preserve in Wyoming, each of 
them tinted red, green, or blue in accordance with the RGB video color model. 

Wyoming Alogon featured a video projection of footage from the same shoot, this time more 
tightly focused on a herd of elk roaming wild. The projection took up the whole of one wall and bled 
onto the adjacent walls and ceiling to create a distorted image. This visual field was further disrupted 
by visitors walking in front of the projected image, throwing the RGB off-register in much the same 
way as had Thater’s ingenious breakthrough work Oo Fiji: Five Days in Claude Monet's Garden, Part l 
and Part 2 (1992), to riveting effect. Like Snake River , the equipment (a single projector) was present 
and visible, occupying the space in an almost casual way. As curator Ann Goldstein explained in the 
exhibition brochure: 

Thater’s works echo the cinematic tradition of the Western; however, these “Westerns” 
have no narrative, and the only characters are the viewers who literally walk into 
and interrupt the projected images, thus emphasizing the artifice of the presentation. 

The presence and sound of the unconcealed video equipment and the flow of the 
theatrical film gels that cover the windows similarly emphasize this artifice. 9 
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Thater’s choice of subject matter reflected her long-standing engagement with film, refer¬ 
encing in this case movies by directors such as John Ford, who presented the American West as 
a vast expanse of dry land and open sky. Frequently depicting landscapes through long shots and 
panoramic views that captured the region’s rugged natural beauty, Ford’s films in particular became 
emblematic of the West and all it symbolized: freedom, opportunity, masculinity, and sublime 
nature. By contrast, Thater’s nonnarrative videos of the same region, presented both on monitors 
and as projections, were marked by a sense of intimacy—achieved in part through slower pacing 
and tighter framing so that the elk fill the frame—as well as a kind of Brechtian alienation, 10 the 
result of editing and her approach to installation. Snake River and Wyoming Alogon interrogated the 
way films by Ford and other directors came to occupy popular consciousness and define the look of 
landscape in film. Using formal techniques such as disruption, fragmentation, and distortion, these 
two works conjured an experience of simultaneous engagement and estrangement. (Indeed, alogon 
implies that which is outside logos or, simply put, irrational.) However structurally complex they 
maybe, it might be tempting to call Snake River or Wyoming Alogon— with their tender intimations of 
nature—“beautiful,” but in Los Angeles, during the 1990s, the term was more often used in contrast 
to such self-reflexive works of art. 

In an interview that accompanied the Vienna Secession exhibition of Delphine (1999)— 
a complex video installation featuring moving images of a pod of dolphins—art historian Carol 
Reese makes a plea for acknowledging how beautiful the work is: 

Reese: I think that it’s important to describe this installation of Delphine y in partic¬ 
ular, as beautiful and to ascribe profound significance to its beauty.... Some critics, 
though—and here I’m thinking of Peter Schjeldahl who wrote that “beauty presents 
a stone wall to the thinking mind”—would argue that the beautiful and the intellec¬ 
tual are mutually exclusive. Interestingly, your work has been criticized as being, on 
the one hand “too beautiful” and, on the other, “too intellectual.” 

Thater: I don’t know why it is so necessary to place beauty and intellect at odds with 
one another. I mean today’s “beauty critics” are actually treating us to a discussion 
of Las Vegas and Norman Rockwell as “beautiful,” which of course proves that this 
position is a narrow political one that doesn’t take aesthetics into account. 11 

As Thater suggests, the issue was indeed political. The proponents of Hickey’s notion of 
beauty (as opposed to others, such as Danto, who were perhaps more inclined toward Hume or 
Hegel than Kant) were essentially making a populist argument that the experience of beauty 
was a pleasure that should be available to anyone. Wrested from the tyranny of authoritative 
texts that might threaten to foreclose any meaning derived from individual sensation—and, by 
extension, from the contemporary academic milieu from which they were imported—beauty 
would be repositioned in the service of the polis 7 connected to the very foundations of 
American democracy and to the disinterested judgments of the free market. 12 Beauty had no 
particular responsibility other than to make itself available to be experienced for its own sake. 13 


However, for Thater, making beautiful art is an act that is imbricated with moral responsibil¬ 
ity. Rather than stonewall processes of thinking and reflection (the way beauty does for Schjeldahl, 
for example), Thater's work is predicated on thought, even if it is potentially ineffable. As she has 
said, “Art is a moment of grace that is not tangible but is felt and thought simultaneously. And 
(like a dolphin—like an animal) just because it is speechless, that does not mean it is mindless as 
well.” 14 Thater's “mindful speechlessness,” which links the notion of grace in art with the silence of 
animals, stands in obvious contrast with the human capacity for speech. Just as the lack of sound 
in her work makes us conscious of every noise we make in the space, so too does its speechlessness 
sharpen awareness of our own ability to speak (granted, in terms only we ourselves understand) and 
prompt us to acknowledge the inestimable privilege of voice. As Giorgio Agamben (reading Martin 
Heidegger) contends, “Philosophy concerns itself with what is at issue not in this or that meaningful 
statement but in the very fact that human beings speak, that there is language and opening to sense, 
beyond, before, or, rather, in every determinate event of signification.” 15 


RATHER THAN POSIT BEAUTY AS A RELATIVELY UNPROBLEMATIC PERSONAL ENCOUNTER, 
Thater's art inflects a moment of grace with criticality and insists that language and signification 
(whether verbal or visual) come with accountability. She asks viewers to consider questions such 
as, What or who are we looking at? What technologies are enabling us to look? How is our looking 
shaped by what weVe seen before? Is it a retroactive process? How did we gain the right or privilege 
of looking? Are there responsibilities that go along with that? Are there limits? 

In Delphine , animals are seen in their natural habitat, 
swimming together and occasionally bobbing for air; they 
have not been captured, taught tricks, and presented to us 
for our edification or entertainment. In preparing to gather 
footage, the artist consulted with Ric O'Barry, a former dol¬ 
phin trainer who worked on the 1960s television series Flipper 
before founding the Dolphin Project, an organization that 
advocates for freeing captive dolphins and protecting those 
that are otherwise exploited by humans. O'Barry has said that 
for a dolphin, living in captivity is like being trapped in a hall 
of mirrors. 16 This is in part due to the complex mechanics of 
their perception: in addition to seeing things retinally (though 
their vision is somewhat unlike ours as their eyes are on either 
side of their heads), they also possess the capacity for sonar 
visioning, producing high-pitched clicks whose sound waves 
travel towards the object of perception, either penetrating it 
or being reflected back. Through this process of echolocation, 
they are in essence seeing the object in relation to themselves. 



Video stills from Delphine, 1999 
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In her interview with Reese, Thater says that Delphine arose from a desire to work with the 
notion of fluidity. But rather than represent this fluidity within a single expanse, she projects images 
in confined spaces—on the floor, on the walls and ceilings, tilted, wrapping around corners, defined 
by, yet distorting, the architecture that contains them. As viewers, we become hyperaware of being 
enclosed within a built environment while looking at images of dolphins who operate without such 
constraints. Recalling O’Barry’s hall of mirrors analogy, it is as if we are seeing through the eyes of 
a dolphin in captivity, as sympathetic surrogates. In this way, subjectivity itself becomes fluid, and 
fluidity becomes a question of subjectivity. 

The sun is an important orienting element in Delphine ; all underwater shots directed up 
towards it are shot with video (whereas the ones facing down are shot with film, thus underscoring 
the different ways of seeing that are embodied in the work). In addition to the projected images, 
the installation includes one discrete video wall (though it has been shown with two). Each video 
wall has nine monitors arranged in a grid to show a composite image of the sun, one red and one 
magenta. While the video walls add an additional conceptual element to the installation, they also 
help to ground the viewer, serving as a luminous (and thoughtful) counterpoint to the expansive 
and potentially disorienting projections. 

Thater’s multiprojection installations convey the sense that we are witnessing fragments of 
a reality reaching beyond the spatial and temporal limits of the work itself. A work such as Delphine , 
in which we are invited to marvel at the slow miracle of an underwater society, evokes some unan¬ 
swerable questions: What do those five dolphins do when there are no humans around? What do the 
divers look like to them? How do they conceive of the realm in which they live? We are incited to 
consider the perceptual experience of the dolphins, if indeed we can. As viewers we are made aware 
of the worlds that go on without us. Like Pierre Huyghe, another artist of her generation, Thater 
conveys a sense of seeing just one slice in a larger continuum of time and space, part of a system or 
(life) cycle that exists mostly outside the work. 

This space/time seepage renders a viewer acutely aware of her inability to imagine a reality 
other than her own and thereby situates the work firmly within the realm of the sublime. According 
to Kant, “The feeling of the sublime may appear, indeed in point form to contravene the ends of 
our power of judgment, to be ill-adapted to our faculty of presentation, and to be, as it were, an 



outrage on the imagination.” 17 The sublime threatens to rupture our notions of form through its 
“representation of limitlessness ” 18 It prompts us to perceive the limits of imagination, to understand 
that our perceptions are to some degree circumscribed. It creates a rupture between who we are 
and what we are looking at. Beauty, for Kant, has a different relationship to form; it is “preadapted 
to our power of judgment, so that it thus forms of itself an object of delight.” 19 It is easy to see how 
Kant's ideas lent themselves to the political agenda of the 1990s beauty critics, as Thater refers to 
them, in that his conception allows for the possibility of collective experience arising from personal 
pleasure. Yet the possibility for beauty to, as Hickey says, “locate us as physical creatures in a live, 
ethical relationship with other human beings in the physical world” exists in Thater's work also. 

Moreover, Thater uses beauty to seduce us into a recalibrated relationship with nature in 
which human consciousness is not the only acknowledged form of consciousness. We are accustomed 

to edifying National Geographic-style television 
programs that show dolphins as fun, friendly, and 
highly intelligent wonders of the natural world at 
which we are invited to marvel; we are additionally 
acquainted with the plight of the dolphin vis-a-vis 
the fishing industry and aquatic amusement parks 
through documentaries. 20 However, those repre¬ 
sentational forms organize the world around the 
presence and perceptual structures of human beings 
and our response is coded into them: we can appre¬ 
ciate the beauty and cleverness of these creatures 
and/or we can experience moral outrage at their 
mistreatment. Thater goes into deeper—and murk¬ 
ier—waters, granting the animals their own distinct 
subjectivity, perception, and autonomy. As Jeremy 
Gilbert-Rolfe explains, “Her relationship to beauty 
is as uncomplicated as her reiteration of the sub¬ 
lime is complicated. It has to be. If this work didn't 
look good it would be impossible to look at because 
it would be another documentary about how dol¬ 
phins are lovable but threatened, its presentation of 
their potential as a complement to human percep¬ 
tion rendered illegible by its pathos.” 21 
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Installation views at Kulturkirche Saint Stephani, 
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IN HIS ESSAY “WHAT IS IT LIKE TO BE A BAT?” PHILOSOPHER THOMAS NAGEL ASSERTS 
that any inter subjective understanding between species would necessarily be dependent on the 
physical means through which such an understanding would have to be constructed; in short, the 
entire perceptual apparatus of humans differs from that of bats to a degree that we would never be 
able to know, let alone describe, what the world looks like to a bat. And yet, he asserts that by exten¬ 
sion it is also wrongheaded to deny the capacity for subjective experience or consciousness to another 
creature simply because it exceeds what we, as humans, can comprehend: “If anyone is inclined to 
deny that we can believe in the existence of facts... whose exact nature we cannot possibly conceive, 
he should reflect that in contemplating the bats, we are in much the same position that intelligent 
bats or Martians would occupy if they tried to form a conception of what it is like to be us.” 22 






Thater brings Brecht’s concept of alienation to bear on the language of film in order to 
seed awareness in the viewer of the impossibility of understanding the other when the other is 
animal. Indeed, while the job of art is not to resolve these issues practically or philosophically, it 
can give them aesthetic form in such a way as to make them intelligible. Nagel again: “Reflection 
on what it is like to be a bat seems to lead us, therefore, to the conclusion that there are facts that 
do not consist in the truth of propositions expressible in a human language. We can be compelled 
to recognize the existence of such facts without being able to state or comprehend them.” 23 The 
mindful speechlessness of Thater’s animal subjects turns in on itself; now it is the human who is 
without language, unable to articulate the possibility of animal subjectivity yet compelled by art to 
acknowledge it nonetheless. 

I HAVE ATTEMPTED TO CONVEY THE WAY IN WHICH THATER CONSTRUCTS A MORAL 
universe in her work, using beauty to draw us as viewers into an (estranged) experience of the 
sublime in which we are confronted with our own limitations. Being brought to the threshold 
of imagination, we viewers might perhaps find in ourselves a dilated sense of our own subjectiv¬ 
ity that would allow us to grant another the same. The title of LACMA’s exhibition evokes the 
eighteenth-century notion of “the sympathetic imagination,” as it appears in J. M. Coetzee’s 2003 
novel Elizabeth Costello to describe this expanded state. 24 Philosophers and critics of poetry by John 
Keats, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and William 
Wordsworth argued that the literary identifi¬ 
cation of the Romantics with the natural world 
was predicated on the idea that the imagination 
perceives what reason cannot and that through 
an act of imagination, poetry might reveal the 
“truth” or essence of natural phenomena and 
thereby promote the moral virtue of sympathy. 

Someone like Nagel would obviously disagree 
with the Romantics on this count, but Emily 
Brady has productively revisited these ideas in 
relationship to contemporary environmental aes¬ 
thetics: “In the aesthetic case...where knowledge 
is often backgrounded and the free play of imagi¬ 
nation is foregrounded... the situation of the 
natural object is grasped through keen percep¬ 
tual attention to the particular aesthetic object 
and its context rather than detailed knowledge 
as such_Such imaginative activity can gen¬ 

erate a participatory, even embodied aesthetic 
response to objects or environments.” 25 


Nine-monitor video wall in Delphine, 1999 
Installation view at Kunsthalle Bremen, 
Germany, 2004 
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I wish to argue that Thater is involved in a metaethical undertaking, questioning received 
ideas about what are (at least partially) moral issues—even questioning artists' circumscribed rela¬ 
tionship to the concept of morality 26 —and modeling alternatives within the realm of aesthetics. 
To entertain this idea, it's important to acknowledge that artists are not just engaged in producing 
works that reflect a particular aesthetic sensibility; they are also constructing paradigms within 
which to work and into which their art may be received and discussed. Sometimes this involves 
creating a discursive space through adjunct activities such as writing and lecturing; 27 sometimes 
it involves assembling ideas around the work (in the form of an exhibition catalogue, for example). 
Thater wades into murky moral waters not simply to break the rules or to engage in social activism, 
but so that on every level the work itself functions in ways that are consistent with her principles 
and intentions. Such a mission is girded by questions—How can aesthetics respond to moral issues? 
Are moral values fixed, or do they vary from person to person, culture to culture, species to species ? 
How/when does morality become hypocrisy? These metalevel concerns may inform a creative 
practice, regardless of specific form or content. Choosing dolphins as the subject of a work about 
“fluidity" is indicative of this desire to reach beyond the existing moral framework of how humans 
relate to dolphins, and vice versa. 
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Thater herself has articulated her artistic method in somewhat ethical terms: “In order 
to understand something you can kill it, cut it up, and look at it—or you can build a model of it, 
and that is my idea: to build a model for observation and to communicate to the viewer that an 
animal is a subject and not an object for your possession or one with whom you can have spiritual 
communication.” 28 This statement eloquently points to the fact that artists make structural and 
methodological choices that are informed by their own ethics. As Gilbert-Rolfe’s earlier comment 
indicates, there were other, perhaps easier choices Thater could have made with Delphine, but the 
result would have been merely pathos. And beyond the fact that pity is a very limited emotional 
response to a work of art, it also reifies human subjectivity—which is clearly not Thater’s intention. 
Her “modeling” can be seen as the application of metaethical methodologies to the aesthetic ren¬ 
dering of the dynamics between subject/object, nature/culture, and nature/technology. 

If metaethics is essentially about questioning how ethics are formed in order to arrive at a 
consciously devised ethical framework, Thater applies that same spirit to her own practice—recur¬ 
sively. There are no ultimate answers, just a limitless feedback loop. Indeed, Thater herself has 
consistently made modifications to her practice as she gleans new information. For example, she 
stopped working with trained animals (such as wolves [ China , 1995 ] and chimpanzees [. Electric Mind , 
199b]) after consulting with O’Barry on Delphine. As Thater has said, “Ethics is a worlc-in-progress.” 29 

As an artist, she takes her place alongside her viewers, who 
are engaged in their own struggles and negotiations with the 
issues she (quite literally) brings to light, rather than situating 
herself above us as arbiter. 

Some recent works, such as Chernobyl (2011), have relied 
less on beauty as a means of engagement; nonetheless, beauty 
lies at the beginning of Thater’s trajectory. Where it ultimately 
takes us is nothing less than the limits of our imagination. 


I wish to thank Diana Thater, Lynne Cooke, 

Ann Goldstein, and Euan Macdonald for their insightful comments 
and invaluable advice during the writing of this essay. 



Delphine, 1999 

Installation views at Kunsthalle Bremen, 
Germany, 2004 


NOTES 


Epigraph: 

Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, epigraph dated August 26, 2009, 

to “The Becoming-Prince of Multitude,” an excerpt from Hardt and 

Negri, Commonwealth (2009), appearing in Artforum (October 2009). 

1 The work appeared as part of Temporary Stedelijk, a 2010 
presentation curated by Ann Goldstein in the not-yet-fmished, 
newly renovated old building of the museum (as opposed to 
the newly constructed wing that was inaugurated in 2012). 

2 Elsewhere in the museum, Dan Flavin’s untitled (to Piet Mondrian 
through his preferred colors, red, yellow and blue ) and untitled (to 
Piet Mondrian who lacked green ) (both 1986) were installed for the 
first time since their debut in the exact same location. The two 
related site-specific works use the artist’s signature fluorescent 
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